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COMMON INCAPACITIES 




*HE mental incapacities so often to 
be seen in moderately, and even ex- 
ceedingly, able people are a con- 
stant source of surprise to their friends, 
but only of occasional vexation to them- 
selves. For instance, it is a very irritating 
thing for a man to know that, while he can 
write an exceptionally good letter, long or 
short, concise or rambling, playful or busi- 
nesslike, he is sure to put into it some mis- 
spelling which will suggest illiteracy to the 
undistinguishing reader. On the other 
hand, he probably will not mind in the 
least if he is found out in complete igno- 
rance of the points of the compass. Some 
people are capable of entering a friend's 
house in some well-known London square 
twenty times a year and being uncertain 
whether it looks North, South, East, or 
West. If directed to go to the North side 
of a street, they will say hopelessly: "I 
wish you would tell me if you mean it's on 
the left or on the right." They will even 
suspect their informant of making difficul- 
ties if he asks them which way they imgine 
themselves to be facing when they ask the 
question. They have no sense of locality, 
no knowledge of the lie of the city in which 
they live, no instinctive love of the sun. 
All this they are quite ready to admit. 
Their ignorance is without shame. 

Another strange incapacity has to do 
with the flight of time. Some people can- 
not be punctual. They never know what 
o'clock it is. With this goes as a rule the 
habit of procrastination. The peculiarity 
produces inconvenience to a man's friends 
and Very often agony for himself. Prob- 
ably procrastination is the only mental 
habit unconnected with wrongdoing which 
produces keen remorse and which is, we 



believe, incurable. The number of mis- 
fortunes, broken friendships, unforgiven 
slights, which have no explanation but 
procrastination, none know but those pos- 
sessed of this devil. Neither candor nor de- 
ceit can ever extricate the procrastinator 
from the tight places into which he lets 
himself slide. " I meant to do you this 
little favor," he says to his friend, "but 
put it off from day to day till I was 
ashamed to make belated allusion to the 
subject." The friend hears but does not 
believe. "He forgot me, not caring about 
me," he says to himself. Perhaps the re- 
pentant man decides to lie in his own de- 
fense. "By an unfortunate accident my 
letter carrying out your wishes was never 
sent," he says. "Out of sight, out of 
mind," reflects the friend. Two people are 
sad, and one is self-reproachful— on ac- 
count of an incapacity. But however un- 
happy or ashamed he may feel in the par- 
ticular instance, no one minds in a general 
way being reproached with unpunctual- 
ity; indeed, it is a quality which seems to 
belong to sympathetic people. Those who 
think only about themselves are not ab- 
sent-minded. Their subject of thought is 
too engrossing. 

Another common incapacity is that for 
mental arithmetic. For some men and 
more women spoken figures have no mean- 
ing. They get for themselves a very bad 
character for accuracy when they are very 
young. After that they become wary, a,nd 
sometimes trade upon their defect. It is 
a serious defect in its way. On the other 
hand, it seems very frequently to accom- 
pany talent, while its opposite, a certain 
arithmetical vision, does not exclude 
marked dulness in every other direction. 
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It is always said that music is the most 
universal of the arts. For all that, it is a 
sealed book to a vast number of people. 
It is not unusual to meet some one who 
does not know one tune from another; and 
though it is believed that certain tribes of 
Africans are unable to distinguish a pic- 
ture, such a defect is unheard of among 
Europeans, let alone among the educated. 
There are men and women who have no 
perception of music at all, who are yet able 
to gauge their loss and scientifically to 
analyze their own defect. A few, especially 
if they have any literary gift, are patheti- 
cally anxious to see inside the locked door 
behind which lies a vast region of delight. 
We know one man who read eagerly on the 
subject of musical composition and stud- 
ied the lives of the great composers in 
the vain hope of finding out what it was 
all about, but was always baffled in the at- 
tempt and never certain between a scale 
and a tune. "What can they mean when 
they say that some music is intellectual?" 
he would sigh. He was a good scholar who 
had been considered as a boy to be un- 
usually incapable of a false quantity. He 
had an acute ear, recognized voices, could 
judge of mimicry, was an ardent admirer 
of the more musical, poets, and no bad ver- 
sifier himself. Imagine such a man unable 
to distinguish a portrait from a landscape, 
and that without provable defect of eye- 
sight. It is unthinkable ! As we have said, 
he regretted his defect; but he did not feel 
it to be any humiliation, and never re- 
garded notice being taken of it in the light 
of a reproach. 

There is, we think, only one common 
mental defect which must never be men- 
tioned in the presence of the sufferer, and 
that is a lack of the sense of humor. No 
man. has yet lived who believed, even if he 
declared himself, without it, or who could 
regard any remark upon his supposed dep- 
rivation as other than an insult. A wom- 



an might forgive the accusation, a man 
never. Far be it from us to attempt to de- 
fine what humor is. The greatest critics 
have failed — perhaps because it is always 
changing. This being so, it is impossible 
not to wonder why every man regards it 
as necessary to his own self-respect. When 
he says that "poor So-and-so" is "with- 
out the remotest sense of humor" he 
means no harm. He may really like the 
poor fellow very much, but he would be 
very indignant indeed if So-and-so said it 
of him. To hear an angry man repelling a 
suggestion of lack of humor is a most ridic- 
ulous and rather pathetic sight. It is like 
seeing a small child square up to a man. 
It is so obvious that he cannot make his 
blows effective. But why are we all so 
touchy about this characteristic? Do we 
believe, as some people say, that without 
it a man can have no sense of proportion, 
or do we believe that a man without hu- 
mor must be a bore? The last would be 
absurd, because it is a truism to say that 
many a caustic wit, many a genial man of 
information, and many a charming wom- 
an has no humor. 

We think the chief reason is a far sim- 
pler one than philosophers look for. The 
humor of any particular circle belongs 
more or less to the cultivation and man- 
ners, at any rate to the usage du monde, of 
that circle, and to deny it to anyone is, to 
his mind, like denying to him a knowledge 
of the world. No one likes to be told he is 
not a man of the world, though his critic . 
may mean something not in his disfavor. 
Again, a man without humor cannot stand 
chaff, and has no right whatever to chaff 
his friends. In the latter case he will be 
awkward, and may be cruel. In the former 
he is likely to be a sort of mental molly- 
coddle who cannot stand those healthy 
draughts and invigorating games the fear 
of which is regarded as unmanly in Eng- 
lishmen. A thousand people who hate to 
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be chaffed, except by those who never do 
it but with flattering or affectionate pur- 
pose, pretend that they like it because 
they like the sort of man who does like it 
and would be glad to be thought to resem- 
ble him. A thousand others turn an East 
wind of hardly permissible ridicule at in- 
tervals upon their friends because they 
are under the impression that in doing so 
they prove their own humor. If we are 
right, the question why women are less 
touchy than men on the subject is solved. 
They are not looked down on — or only by 
their own sex — for want of mental hardi- 
hood. We think any man would rather live 
in the same house with a woman less hu- 
morous than himself than with one who 
was more so, just as he would rather 
marry a woman less courageous than him- 
self than one who was more so. This is not, 
as cynics say, because he likes to excel. 
Everyman desires to marry a woman 
better than himself, and that not in one 



but in many particulars. Who would like 
to say to himself: "My wife's heart is 
harder than mine," or even "She has a 
better eye than I to the main chance"? 
It is always a very difficult question to 
decide whether the instinct to hide or to 
display defects of character is less admi- 
rable. Where the modesty which hides does 
not partake of hypocrisy, we think it is 
more to be respected than a shameless dis- 
play. Nevertheless, where humor is con- 
cerned the world would be more comfort- 
able if those who have none could find it 
out and admit it. Unfortunately the only 
people who ever do declare their own pov- 
erty in this matter are people lacking in a 
sense of fun, and they lie to save their 
skins — at the expense of their souls, being 
determined not to advance out of the men- 
tal cover which they probably took upon 
leaving school, whatever their would-be 
playmates may think of them. 

— The Spectator, London. 
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^HE war had drawn together every 
type of man, with the result that 
the officers of the New Army were 
often curious folk who could not corre- 
spond with the set ideas of what an officer 
should be and think about. In the old 
Army brain was not a heresy, but speech 
showing that one could think of things be- 
yond the scope of the average mess con- 
versation was looked upon as bad form. 
An unconventional speculative idea, rash- 
ly uttered with intent to provoke argu- 
ment, has been the secret bane of many a 
young officer's career. As a result, the Old 
Guard did not take over-kindly to the new 
blood, and many a reactionary old dug- 
out .unconsciously served the Kaiser far 
better than he served his King. 



The Brigade had suffered heavy losses 
in that quelling misery, the winter of 19 14, 
and by the first flush of the spring we had 
drafts of new blood with us. We were rest- 
ing in billets in a Belgian town not too far 
back behind the line, and some of the new 
officers had been talking rather cleverly. 
Not epoch-making stuff, you understand, 
but moderately intellectual argument — 
the talk of keen young men of modern 
days awake to the impulse of great new 
things. „ 

These youngsters and most of their 
stamp and generation now lie dead, brok- 
en in health, or maimed, serving but as an 
object-lesson of the bitter futility of war. 
Sometimes I think that though we may 
have won, the cost we paid in these young 



